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ABSTRACT 

Commissioned by the Office .of Career Education (OCE) , 
this monograph provides a perspective from which the OCE could (1) 
examine the human services education model implemented by the 
authors, and (2) consider its possible usefulness in OCE's future 
planning and de>7elopment. The focus is on the potential alliance of 
career education and human services as current national movements 
which are considered to be organically and systematically 
interrelated in their basic concepts, purposes, span of concern, and 
breadth of potential influence on societal change. The authors 
suggest that if professionals in both areas are to recognize the 
potential of mutual gains by formal and informal alliances, 
collaboration, and integration of efforts, both movements will 
benefit. Conceptual issues in the development of education models for 
career education personnel are identified and basic questions and 
issues concerning tradition are addressed. The nature of human 
services education is discussed, followed by an extensive content 
model for human services education. This model is discussed in terms 
of relevance for career education training, differentiating program 
features, and problems associated with the nature of the program. 
Concepts of prevention and problems of program development are also 
discussed. The paper concludes with general recommendations for 
national planning. (TA) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Having developed a conceptual base for career education as a professional 
field, a national movement, and a Federal thrust, the Office of Career 
Education (OCE) is now in the process of determining how it might best 
exercise national .leadership in the development of education programs for 
career education personnel. This monograph was commissioned to provide a 
perspective from which that Office could 1) examine the human services 
education model implemented by the authors, and 2) consider its possible 
usefulness in OCE's future planning and development. 

Earlier writing of OCE's Director Hoyt recognized that "career education is 
very much a part of the human services movement that allows for a 
coordinated-effort extending over all age levels, geographic settings, and 
societal institutions."' A recent monograph^ elaborates on this perspective. 

There is no doubt about it: Career education and human services, as current 
national movements, have a highly unusual brotherhood. These movements are 
organically and systematically interrelated in their basic concepts, purposes, 
span of concern, and breadth of their potential influence upon societal change. 
If professionals in both areas are able to recognize the potential of mutual gains 
by fcrmul and informal alliances, collaboration, and integration of efforts, both 
movements will benefit. 

Since this potential alUance has just begun, we hope the reader will use 
his/her own experiences and originality as this monograph is read, in the hope 
tliat new ideas will evolve. We have made no attempt to draw highly specific 
conclusions. Rather, our purpose is to present a general perspective calculated 
to touch the imagination of professionals in both career education and human 
services. 



2. CONCEPTUAL ISSUES 

At this stage in the development of education programs for career education 
personnel, it seems premature and unwise to follow or propose models that 
presume the resolution of important issues before they have been identified 
and have had the benefit of professional discussion on a broader national basis. 
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With this in mind we have identified those issues that seem to be most crucial 
to the development of education-models for career education personnel. These 
issues could be used as the basis for such discussions. 

Basic Questions 

Before we can legitimately engage in national planning and development of 
career education programs, it seems to us the following basic questions must be 
addressed and answered. 

1 . Who **owns" career education? 

a. Is it an area of specialization (primarily) within one academic field? (Is it 
a part of guidance and counseling, vocational education, business 
education, social work, special education, teacher education, the general 
field of education, sociology, psychology, business administration?) 

b. Is it a specialization within many fields? (Some or all of the above and/or 
other fields?) 

c. Is it an area of specialization within one or more non-academic systems? 
(Is it a part of manpower/employment, mental health, business/industry, 
corrections, public aid, etc.?) 

d. Is it an area of specialization within many community systems? 

e. Is it a professional field, per se? (Does it have identifiable components or 
concepts that influence and shape the process of change within the fields 
or systems of which it is a part, or do those fields and systems tend to 
define and shape the direction of career education as it operates within 
the systems of which it is a part?) 

f. Is it a part of the broader human services movement, involving many 
fields and systems? If so, what is the nature of this relationship? Is career 
education a field within the human services field, a component of the 
field, a field that incorporates or uses other fields, or something else? 

2. How can the responsibility for career education be exercised? 

a. If career education should be a field unio itself, how is it to be 
effectively integrated into other fields and systems? 
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b. If it should be u piirt of many nelds and systems, how is it to maintain an 
identity across systems that will allow for influence to move into and 
change those systems? 

c. if it is a part of the national human services movement, how will this 
integration become recognized, accepted, and more formalized by 
already practicing career education professionals and by human services 
professionals? (How can this marriage be legitimized?) 

3. What personnel should "do" career education? 

a. Should there be career education "specialists", should otl.er specialists 
deliver career education, or are there other possibilities? 

b. What systems should employ personnel who deliver career education? 

c. What are the various job roles and functions of career education 
personnel if they are to be specialists? If they are not to be specialists, 
how are career education job roles and functions integrated into other 
jobs? 

d. What experience and training, if any, should be required of those who 
''do'' career education? 

4. What should be the general nature of education for carenr educa^''on 
personnel? 

a. At what levels of training should the education of career education 
personnel occur? 

1 ) pre-service, in-service, contijiuing education? 

2) paraprofessional, community college certificate programs, associate 
degree programs, baccalaureate, masters, doctoral, post-doctoral? 

b. How extensive should the training be? 

c. Should the education be aii integral part of other education programs, 
specialized career education programs or otlier? 

d. What are the essential (necessary and sufficient) content areas of 
knowledge aiid skills? 

e. Should there be professional accreditation or other methods of quality 
control for the education of career education personnel? 
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5. Who should be tlic educators of career education personnel? 



a. Faculty of one academic field of higher education? Of interdisciplinary 
higher education fields? Of multidisciphnary programs? 

b. Personnel of one or more community systems? Of inter-systems 
programs? 

c. If the education should be delivered by one or more fields or systems, 
how are the legitimate concerns of other systems to be taken into' 
account? 

d. If the education should be delivered by joint or collaborative programs 
involving many systems and fields, how will such program development 
occur? What models of program development will be used? 

6. What is career education? 

A sound conceptual base should guide the answers to the above questions as 
well as to questions regarding the delivery of career education wherever it will 
occur. Can the Office of Career Education Position Paper provide that base? 
Are any changes necessary? 



Issues Concerning Tradition 



The human services movement places the tradition of all community 
systems under scrutiny within a perspective that examines those traditions in 
the light of today's changing realities. The **way it has always been" is no 
longer accepted without question in any community system that considers 
itself a part of this contemporary movement. 

In order to place under this scrutiny the traditional education of personnel 
in community systems, we can examine our reliance upon colleges and 
universities where the almost exclusive responsibility for education has 
occurred in the past. Even in-service education within community systems has 
relied heavily upon university personnel and/or university continuing education 
programs. 

Uitely, community human services administrators and boards have begun to 
judge master's and doctoral degree graduates ai. often elitist, arrogant, and 
naive about their work and the realities of the community. Human services 
systems are looking for different kinds of personnel than those who have come 
through traditional training programs. 
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Of the number of reasons for tlic tradition of university/college training 
programs, four bear closer examination. Against the backdrop of the human 
services movement, these four traditions can be viewcJ in ai other ligtU. 
Following each tradition listed below are some altemitives to th:: continuance 
of the tradition. These alternatives suggest that we need not dig our heads 
deeper m the sands when there are other ways to proceed in Uie changing 
world we live in. 

TRADITION 1. Universities have been able to award credit toward academic 
degrees, an incentive for human services employees to ent-r and continue 
training programs. Human service systems have rewarded university 
education by incorporating the criteria of university degrees ana credits 
in the determination of a) personnel selection, b) salary increases, and 
c) promotions. 

Alternatives 

a. Federal and State agencies as well as all other community systems can 
moiutor and infiuence the quality of university programs in a number 
of ways; e.g., 1) they can give higlier priority in selection, salary, and 
promotions to personnel who attend or graduate from community- 
associated university programs - programs that have been developed in 
collaboration with community systems; 2) they can tie their accept- 
ance of university ijitern, practicum, and volunteer students to the 
system's participation in various aspects of the university training 
programs. (They can require a reconception of the mutual benefits 
that should accrue from training programs.) 

b. Completion of other kinds of non-university programs may be 
• included as legitimate criteria for selection, salary, and promotions; 

e.g., specially designed programs by other qualified groups and 
organizations. 

c Degrees and credits of various kinds can be provided through 
' contempo.r v organizations outside the university, such as profit and 
nonprofit institutes, ceniers, corporations, and other groups. 

TRADITION II. Professional sanctions (accreditation of programs and person- 
nel and membership in professional organizations) are largely dependent 
upon university degrees. Human services professionals are uni- 
versity-trained and naturally tend to assume that their own training 
(which qualified them for professional status) should be required also of 
new members of the professions. The course of traditional professional 
education is not unlike the rituals required for initiation mto fraternities: 
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further tae to universities is through human services professionals who 
either work university programs or are affiliated in various econZ 
icaJJy rewarding ways with universities. econom- 



Altematives 

a. Professionals may be required to give up the assumption that the only 

' Programs'from which tTey 

b. Professional organizations may be pressed-if they are to maintain the 
confidence of the public-to sanction other kinds of quality ultl 
programs e.g., those utilizing faculty from across fields and systems 
some highly skilled practitioners who are not faculty and some 
profe.,onals who offer their services through nonuniv'^uT^Lh! 

^^^IJnS^- ^r^^"" have a larger number of academically trained 

^atr'iieL^r.""' "'^"^"^^ P"'"^^^ ^ educaL pro 
grams. Whether the issue is economic constraints or quality of trainL 

community systems with some exceptions, have not chosen or beeTab ^ 

to^develop nationally legitimized education programs within their own 

Alternatives 

a. In accordance with contemporary human services directions, com- 
munity systems can combine their resources and expertise to develop 
col aborative education programs that are mutually beneficial to those 
systems participating. 

b. Human service systems can influence university education programs 
more directly and forcefully by joining other systems in collaborative 
ettorts to move those programsinto more contemporary directions. 

c. Human service systems can inventory their own potential value to 
universities in these times of austerity in higher education and bargain 
™re , effectively in collaborative pro.grams where they formerly felt 
the uiMversity was doing them a favor to share its expertise with the 
community. 
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TRADITION IV. Organizational processes in the universities have been more 
amenable to providing education programs than have other community 
systems whose purposes in the past have been primarily the direct 
delivery of seivices. 

Altemathj^ 

a. n^ose orgaiiizationa! processes which in the past made university 
pro/^ams more efficient for providing education are the same 
processes that now paralyze and prevent quality education for human 
services* personnel. The university is organized along competitive, 
departmental lines that make any real interdisciplinary or collabora- 
tive programming nearly impossible. Human service systems can 
recognize the university's present inability to respond to con- 
temporary needs and look to more appropriate sources for training. 

b. Human service systems that communicate their need? more clearly 
and forcefully to universities can influence more immediate and 
responsive reacrion from them. • 

Having set the stage with some conceptual questions about career education 
training and some issues about traditional professional educarion, we turn now 
to a considerarion of professional educarion in human services. As we have 
said, the human services movement and the career educarion movement have 
potentially important contriburions to make to one another. And we believe 
our particular educarion model may be useful to career educarion in its future 
planning and development of education programs for career educarion 
personnel. 

The relationship of the remaining discussion to the educarion of career 
educarion personnel i^'an implicit assumprion, and we hope readers will be able 
to discern relarionships to parricular aspects of their own work and specific 
needs. However, we have drawn frequent direct relarionships to career 
educarion throughout the monograph in order to ensure that career educarion 
professionals are reading from the perspective of the quesrion: How can these 
ideas be useful to us in planning and implemenring professional education 
programs for career educarion personnel? 

We have used as the frame of reference our own experience in the 
development of human services graduate educarion at Southern Illinois 
University at Edwardsville. We have tried to include a broad range of 
developmental experiences including organizarional issues and problems, 
because we believe career educarion professionals may experience some, if not 
most, of these or similar problems. 
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3. THE NATURE OF HUMAN SERVICES EDUCATION 

Human services education, in one sense, is as old as training programs that 
prepare teachers, lawyers, doctors, social workers, counselors, and other 
professionals who work in the "human" services. However, the contemporary 
meaning of "human services" applies to those elements that characterize the 
national human service movement. We propose a new definition of human 
services education in its contemporary context: Those programs that con- 
tribute to the education of human services personnel through learning 
experiences and subject content that are integrated across academic fields and 
across community systems. Our use of the term human services education 
refers to this cross-fields integration and not to the historical single-field 
education programs. 

In order to pwV k some specific referents to the nature of human services 
education programs, we have included some characteristics of the Organic 
Model as demonstrated by the Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville 
graduate program." By reading through these general program characteristics 
career education professionals can draw their own conclusions about the degree 
to which various Organic Model concepts may be applicable and useful in 
Federal and local planning for career education programs fo. professional 
education. 

1. Generalist-Specialist Components 

The nature of generalist and specialist components of the human 
services graduate program may differ for each student in relation to his 
background, competencies, and career goals. The generalist preparaUon is 
intended to improve the general quality of help-giving in human services, 
but the generalist curriculum contains "specific" subject matter cc-nient! 
Graduates are expected to have a broad perspective of the ne('V. -.sc of 
community systems and their relationships and interdependencits They 
also have knowledge and competencies in those professional/academic 
content areas that characterize the human services movement (see 
Content Model in Section 3). 

In addition, the generalist component serves five "career" purposes: 

a. To increase job mobility across systems 

b. To increase upward mobility within systems 

c. To increase job mobility aaoss communities 
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d. To increase qualifications to compete in job market entry 

e. Toinaease professional competency in present jobs. 

Specialized competencies may be in areas that are not the equivalent 
of courses, but represent learning that cuts across courses hnearly and 
enters horizontally within courses according to the special needs and 
interests of students. 

2. The Wofk Experience Concept 

The second major characteristic is a field experience that differs in 
important ways from other graduate programs across tho country. First, 
work experience in the community is an integral part of each q»!«rter ^ 
work for every student. Work experience is not a curricular "unjt (m 
traditional programs, it is often the last "class" and is sometimes 
simulated experience). Instead, it is the continuing basis for aU learning 
in the degree program. Those students who are unemployed or who need 
field experience outside their own agency or program uulize an 
individuaUzed field system developed especially to meet this need. 

Another aspect of the work experience concept concerns the nature 
and quality of the experience. All work experiences are planned, 
negotiated, and carried out with the approval of the advisory committee 
insuring coordination within the total program. The inte^ation of work 
experience into the student's classroom curriculum is an added assurance 
of quality, preventing the isolation of experiences from evaluation, 
study, and continuing improvement. 

Very often, the contact personnel within human service systems in 
the community are, theiiiselves, studenU in the program. In a number ot 
instances, "contracts" between the university and community agencies 
regarding work experience occur as a part of the curnculum itself. That 
is the human services contact person and contracting student are often 
students in the same classes, the negotiations and work ^'^P^^^'^^.^ '"8 
a real part of class discussions and projects, and thereby subject tastudy 
and evaluation within the class. 

Work experiences with persons of varying age groups and setting help 
the student learn to adapt to varying conditions. They also help the 
tudent to regard the recipient of his services as a person rather than a 
"Client," "delinquent," "patient," "student," "aged,' "deprived, or 
"black." 
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3. Individualized Programming 



The Human Services Program is not a list of prescribed courses that 
s udents must take. With the exception of certain general requirements 
student programs are developed by the student, with the approval of his 
advisory committee, taking into account his previous training and 
experience, special interests, competencies, and career goals. Indi- 
vidualized programming is a somewhat complex personal and pro- 
fessional learning experience and should not be confused with traditional 
academic advisement which often invoWes little more than selection of 
courses. 

4. The Organic Community Concept 

The Organic Community Concept is described in more detail in the 
Chenault book.* It is important to understand that "the community" is 
not a collection of persons and systems outside the university nor the 
university a collection of persons and systems outside the community 
The Organic Community conceptualizes students, faculty, human serv- 
ices personnel, recipients of human services, and all community citizens 
as the community". It conceptualizes as part of the community the 
university, university departments and units, community agencies. State 
and Federal programs, and aU community systems and groups. 

The Organic Community concept attempts to facilitate the col- 
laboraUve efforts of all community systems and people toward the 
improvement of life in the community, thereby making the curriculum a 
real part of the community processes. Such a community concept 
presimies that systematic linking of all parts of the community 
mentioned above will be a continuing process and a part of the education 
program. That is, students in the graduate program, insofar as it has been 
possible, have worked coUaboratively with people across many com- 
munity systems, and these interfaces are a part of the program 
curriculum. 

It is expected that such linkages will continue after the student's 
graduation. There are now graduates of the master's human services 
program who, by virtue of their university contacts, are working 
collaboratively with one another across systems in the community. The 
program, in a sense, creates a continuing network of linkages beneficial 
to the student personally, to his system of employment, and to the 
community in general. 
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Muman services activities that occur within the Organic Community 
are difficult to describe because each activity is unique and the 
interrelationships among activities are complex. It is estimated that 
each student in the program has been involved in one or two 
community activities during the course of his program. It is a realistic 
and conservative estimate that over the period of one academic year, 50 
to 75 such activities take place. To the degree that they are successful, 
the communities surrounding and served by the university stand to gain 
a good deal in the delivery of human services. One of the advantages of 
unifying community activities and the curriculum is that all community 
members involved have the opportunity to evaluate and learn from 
their failures. 



5. The Human Services Center 

The organizational structure out of which this program evolved was 
the Human Services Center. The Center Model, described in the 
Chenault book,'' is technically not an academic unit. It contains no 
courses, no teaching faculty, and generates no credit hours (for itselQ- 
• It serves as an administrative mechanism allowing interdepartmental 
and interdisciplinary activities to operate noncompetitively. The 
Center's purpose is to facilitate the continuing development of human 
services activities as a university effort rather than as a departmental or 
combined-department operation. 



6. Heterogeneity and Breadth 

A reasonably balanced heterogeneity provides the opportunity for 
sharing of knowledge and special competencies among students and 
builds a broad perspective of community systems. Employers of human 
services personnel extend across a wide range of community systems. 
We have included a list of some of the broad systems employing human 
services personnel to illustrate how important it would be for them to 
have an understanding of career education concepts and practices, as 
well as some ideas about career education program development within 
their systems. It can also be seen how important it is for career 
education personnel to have a broad human services education. 

Public and private schools 

Vocational and technical schools 

Higher education 

Community colleges 

Churches and religious organizations 

State Departments of Mental Health 
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I iospitals, nursing schools 

Health maintenance organizations 

Nursing homes 

Allied heaJth fields 

Mental health centers and clinics 

Children and Family Services 

Public aid programs 

Social welfare agencies 

Shelter care homes 

Business and industry 

Youth services bureaus 

Employment services 

Rehiibilitation agencies 

Legal services, courts 

Recreation programs 

Commupit> education programs 

Multiservice centers 

Detention homes, half-way houses 

Probation, delinquency programs 

Alcoholism, drug abuse programs 

Crisis intervention and outreach programs 

Veterans programs 

City, county. Federal Government 

Transportation and communication 

Urban planning and development 

flunian resources programs 

Hnvironniental protection agencies 

Geriatric programs, senior citizens 

Liiw enforcement 

Public health 

Manpower programs 



Content Model for Human Services Education 

Ideally, the content of human services training programs would follow 
nontraditional models inasmuch as traditional subject matter components in 
professional training programs are inappropriate for the purposes of human 
services education. It is, of course, an exaggeration to suggest that traditional 
professional training programs could be validly described with a single 
generalization; nevertheless, we believe most readers v^l recognize the 
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following characteristics In the majority of graduate programs they know about 
in the various professional fields. These represent tradition: 

1. Some required ^^foundation" courses in academic disciplines (e.g., sociol- 
ogy, psychology, education, humanities). 

Generally this background Is acquired through individual courses offered 
in academic departments outside the department of the professional 
major and ordinarily the courses ure survey or overview courses of a 
broad area. More specialized courses are normally restricted through 
prerequisites to majors in the discipline concerned. 

2. Some required courses in the basic theory, philosophy, or concepts of the 
general professional area (e.g., basic principles of social work, counseling 
theory, introduction to urban studies). 

These courses sometimes are open to non-majors as electives, but are 
nearly always prerequisite to the more specialized courses in the field. 

3. Some courses on a higher level of specialization within the professional field 
(e.g., epidemiology, group therapy, seminar in bureaucracy). 

4. Some competency or skills courses relating to the practice of the profession 
(e.g., information systems design, communications skills, data processing). 

5. Some research courses. 

6. Supervised practi^^o or internship. 

7. . Some electives that provide for either a) increased specialization or 

b) broadening of background in related subject areas. 

We propose that human services education must differ from this tradition in 
a number of important ways. In the tradition of professional training, the 
what-it-is courses are separate from and prerequisite to the how-to-do-it 
courses, and both are separate from and prerequisite to the doing-it courses. 

Willie it is not literally possible to accomplish all learning simultaneously, 
we believe the most effective human services education would provide for more 
concurrent learning than presently exists within the tradition. There is evidence 
from our own program that students can read and discuss what-it-is subject 
matter during the same day or week that they read and discuss how-to-do-it; 
and during that same time period, they can engage in doing-it. We have also 
found that the student interest in the what-it-is and how-to-do-it aspects ot 
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learning are greatly increased when the doing-it aspect accompanies the former. 
We have also found that simulation does not qualify as doing-it. 

It is with some reluctance that we have set down some possible content 
areas for human services education/The reluctance comes from the fear that 
future human service programs would simply translate these areas into course 
titles and deliver the same traditional education with fancy new course titles. 
The biggest danger from a consumer point of view is the long history and skUl 
of seme university-types to massage their academic rhetoric in order to secure 
both funding and customers. These program developers then proceed to sell 
the same programmatic product using a contemporary sex-appeal language 
system. 

It is our hope that these subject areas v/ould not become isolated, uncoor- 
dinated, fragmented, class-by-class subjects. -However, we do understand that 
most of us are limited by our own institution's traditions and rules; and our 
programs sometimes must be squeezed into historic structures that are less 
than ideal for our purposes. With this in mind, the follov^dng model is sug- 
gested for discussion purposes or for experimental programs. Of course, this 
classification represents only the beginning phase in the process of our own 
thinlcing. 

Relevance of Hurnan Services Content for Career Education Training 

A few brief comments regarding each content area will help to illustrate the 
relationship between human services and career education content and will 
suggest the relevance of this subject matter to career education. 

I. Community Systems 

We believe that one of the reasons career education as a national 
movement has not permeated the ct)mn'iunity a coordinated effort is the 
assumption held by so many people (including career education profes- 
sionals in the field) that career education belongs to educational systems 
only, or at least that it must originate and be managed from within 
educational institutions. 

It seems essential that future professionals must gain a perspective of 
the community as a potentially integrated and coordinated network of 
systems. We believe the frame of reference limiting career education to 
educational institutions wUl not change significantly until the training of 
its professionals includes learning in areas other than the field of 
education - leaming that creates a community frame of reference rather 
than a school frame of reference. 
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CONTENT MODEL FOR HUMAN SERVICES EDUCATION^ 



The Comnmnity 
Community Systems 
Human Service Systems 
Community Development 
Community Organization 



Change Processes 

Systems Theories & 
Concepts 

Organizational Change 

Program Planning & 
Development 



Community Mental Health Program Evaluation 
& Related Systems 

Program Management & 
Administration 

Citizen Action & Change 

Legal Aspects of Human 
Services 



Help-gwing 

Principles of 
Prevention 

Support Systems 

Crisis Intervention 

Consultation 

Interpersonal/ 

Human Relations 



Explanation 



The Community column could 
be said to represent the general 
background or broader founda- 
tions for specialized learning 
(What-it-is-aspects). 



Both Change Processes and Help-giving 
columns represent means-oriented areas. 
Change Processes refer, in general, to 
organizations and systems change from 
the" perspective of the organization as a 
whole. Help-giving refers to various 
levels of change (macro to micro reading 
from top down). T!\ose near the top are 
more closely related to column 2 and 
those near the bottom are more closely 
related to the perspective of the indi- 
vidual delivering direct service. 
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Human Services Systems 



Just knowing what is "out there" in the community is not enough. 
Until career education professionals have a more intimate understanding of 
the purposes and inner workings of human services (as weii as their 
potential as an integrated network), they will never understand the vast 
potential of career education in all community systems, and will never be 
able to develop new programs that actualize this potential. 

3. Community Development and Community Organization 

Some specialized knowledge relating to models and practices of 
community change is essential for career education practitioners in order 
for them to be a part of these processes, rather than outsiders seeking to 
'*seir' their ideas to other systems. 

4. Community Mental Health and Related Systems 

The field of community mental health is given special emphasis for a 
nu.Tiber of reasons: a) Nearly every human services concept is incorporated 
within its professional literature; b) Its contribution to the field (along 
with public health and public administration) is greater than other 
systems; c) Its national directions best illustrate the directions of human 
services as a movement; d)The liistory of the development of community 
mental health is an interesting example of national change - including 
failures and inadequacies - that relates to human services concepts; and 
e) The subject matter is an integral part of all human services. " 

5. Systems Theories and Concepts 

The integration of career education into all community systems will 
require more than the handing over of career education packages with the 
message, **Here it is; now you do it'\ Models for linkage, integration, and 
coordination will have to be worked out by career education professionals 
in cooperation with personnel in other systems. This collaborative working 
together will require knowledge of and experience in general systems, 
ecological, and organic concepts. 

6. Organizational Change and Maintenance 

In the recent experience of one of the authors with the Office of Career 
Education proposals for demonstration projects, the tyvo most serious 
limitations, in her opinion, were the lack of understanding and considera- 
tion of program development and organizational development on the part 
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of program proposers. The success of career education as a national 
movement is going to depend almost totally upon the ability of career 
education professionals to develop programs that will make a difference. 
And until organizational change becomes a part of their professional 
training, we are not sure how realistic it is to expect any significant 
national change. 

7. Program Planning and Development 

Organizational change is, of course, really one important aspect of the 
broader area of program planning and development. One impression from 
reading program proposals in various fields of education is that most 
professionals who plan and implement programs lack adequate knowledge 
about a) ways to integrate and coordinate their programs with other units 
and systems within and outside their organizations, b) models of linking, 
c) methods of seeking and utilizing input from the consumer (in this case, 
of career education), d) planning organizational processes, e) their pro- 
gram's relationship to the larger organization, Q conceptualizing admin- 
istrative and organizational structures and/or processes as a basis of 
program operations, and g) contemporary models for initiating, develop- 
ing, and maintaining change processes. 

8. Program Evaluation 

With few exceptions, the career education professionals who wrote 
proposals for the Office of Career Education had little conception of 
contemporary directions in program evaluation. Consequently they con- 
ceptualized program evaluation as some kind of isolated and after-the-fact 
appendage to the program. One of the purposes of organic human services 
education is to help professionals gain the ability to think simultaneously 
about program planning, development, evaluation, and management, since 
they must all fall within a unified model and programmatic process. 

9. Citizen Action and Change 

\V<i believe that career education programs will be more successful if 
they place more, emphasis upon and share more responsibility with the 
citi/en consumers of career education. The recent programs proposed to 
the OCE appeared to be based upon the assumption that career. education 
was something a select group of professionals would deliver to or do for 
the consumer of career education. UntU career education professionals can 
incorporate consumers as participating allies, their programs wUl be passing 
up one of the most potent forces of change. 
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10. Legal Aspects of Human Services 

A number of issues in this content area are specifically and directly 
related to career education, among them, a) the basis of career education 
programs in Federal legislation, b) the legislative bases of other human 
service systems and their relationship to career education, c) a general 
understanding of citizen rights according to law,, d) resources and legal 
options for protecting citizen rights, and e) legal aspects of em- 
ployee/employer relationships and work in general. 

11. Principles of Prevention 

Career education can play an important part in the development of 
models of prevention in human services, especially the systems of 
community mental health, law enforcement and corrections, employment 
and manpower, business and industry, welfare, and education. But before 
career education professionals can create original new models in this area, 
they must understand the concept (including primary, secondary, and 
tertiary .strategies) as it relates to human services. 

12. Development of Support Systems 

Career education professionals have the opportunity to contribute 
imaginative, new input into community support systems of all kinds, as 
well as to utilize support system concepts in their program development. 
But of course they must first know something about the work that is going 
on nationally in this area. 

13. Crisis Intervention 

Crisis intervention, support systems, prevention, and other content 
subjects are interrelated areas of knowledge. The meaning of crisis 
intervention in the human services movement is much more than the direct 
one-to-one clinical intervention; it is more than the hot-lines, and more 
than the immediate resolution of single monumental problems. Career 
education professionals need to have an understanding of these con- 
temporary concepts in order to conceptualize and propose new ways of 
developmcntally entering career education into crisis intervention pro- 
grams. 

14. Consultation 

The knowledge of most career education professionals about con- 
sultation comes almost exclusively from the literature of counselor 
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education or education in general. Some professionals are peripherally 
informed about mental health consultation. but the consultation literature 
of human services covers a much broader professional literature, including 
various models and techniques in consultation practice across fields and 
setting3. Career education professionals need to know the meaning and 
potentiality of consultation across the human services network in order to 
determine how career education can best utili/.e this area. 



15. Interpersonal/Human Relations 

It is in this area where career education professionals tend to have had 
the greatest learning and experience. And yet even in this area, most 
counselor education programs are limited to the concepts of guidance, 
counseling, or psychotherapy as the sole mechanism for help-giving. 
Organic human services education provides a broader perspective of the 
subject of help-giving, including professional and paraprofessional, formal 
and inforinaK the above four content pieces of K^lp-giving, philosophical 
and value issues across the helping professions, and the development of 
personal conceptual bases of help for use by practicing professionals. 

The specific content area of career educatiofU like human services, would be 
expected tu broaden its perspective to include interrelated knowledge across 
systems. Thus, the broader perspective of career education would include a 
general knowledge of the political, social, and economic history of work in the 
United States, the relationship of the new federalism to career education, other 
intended new directions of the U.S. Department of HEW, relationships of 
health, education, and welfare and all other social systems to career education 
at the local level and in specific programs, and other aspects of human services 
content mentioned previously in this paper. 

What we are saying is thaJ the (Iv/elopment of career education training 
programs should be preceded ai th(^ national level by a thoughtful considera- 
tion of program content areas. Such a consideration might be made by those 
having specialized knowledge in career education, some practitioners in Federal 
or community systems outside education, and human services-trained profes- 
sionals. 

This Human Services Content Model is based upon the assumption that it 
could be used in a variety of ways, depending upon the circumstances: 1) It 
can, of course, provide the content for master's and doctoral human services 
training programs; 2) it can furnish a ^Toundation" for specialization m such 
fields as social work, urban planning, public administration, corrections, pubhc 
health; 3) it can be used as a component part of professional training programs 
in all areas, being adaptable to baccalaureate, master's, doctoral, or post- 
doctoral levels. 
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Its use as a component in teacher-training programs (for example) would 
differ from its use as a component in programs for muster's in public health 
(MPH). Human services education components in medical schools and law 
schools would not be the same as in-service workshops for school counselor or 
mental health persomiel; and post*doctoral continuing education for human 
services professionals would differ from human services components within 
doctoral programs in specialized professional areas across many fields. And yet, 
in each case, the Content Model would provide a guide to subject content and 
experience needs. 

In some cases, other special ;;omponents may be added to the Human 
Services Content Model. For example, an in-service education package within 
particular community systems (mental health, corrections, city government, 
health care systems, etc.) could include subject content from one or more 
fields to acquaint the trainee with both ^'generaK' human services content and 
"specialized" field content. 

There arc. obviously, a nu>.-,Lcr of ways that career education training could 
utiii/.e human services education. It seems to us that career education should 
not be categorized in the same way that other "field" areas are because career 
education is, ideally, an integral part of all human service systems. As we see it, 
the beginning stages of conceptualization and planning for career education 
professional training would follow one or both of two possibilities. 

a. Career education could be included as a curricular component (spe- 
cialized series of courses, curricular blocks, integrated subject matter in 
other courses, or some combination) within human services education 
programs. 

b. And/or career education training programs could exist as specialized 
education programs thnt would include human services education 
components or ''packages.'' 

Differeiitiating Program Features 

In addition to content differences, there are certain other features of human 
services education, as we conceptualize and practice it, that differ from 
traditional graduate programs in professional preparation. 

1. The program prepares students for professional work in a variety of 
community sett.v'.^.s. 

2i 
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■>. Students are qualified to perform a variety of job functions and roles in 
human services, makmg them eligible for a number of positions having 
different job titles and descriptions. 

^ Graduates of the program are not only contemporary profe.ssionals, but 
are also "professionals of the future." In other words, they have 
acquired both content knowledge and professional skills enabling them 
to develop new, more contemporary job roles that respond to 
immediate and long term needs of their systems. 

4. Through the employment of human services graduates, community 
systems have the opportunity to utilize their program development 
skills. Human service.s graduates have experience and competencies to 
evaluate existing programs, recommend improvements, and propose 
new programs. 

5. Studer.ts fain a broad perspective across the network of human service 
systems, miking them better able to view the community's problems in 
terms of th.; many interrelated factors involved. 

6. The program affords the opportunity for students to experience the 
heterogeneity of "community" within the curriculum through group 
experiences of people working at many levels and in many different 
systems. 

7. Students specialize in areas of competency that apply across com- 
munity systems. 

8. Work experience is an integral and continuing part of the curriculum. 

q Individualized programming is a part of the student's curriculum in the 
sense that it involves, rather than the mare selection of courses, an 
integrated consideration of multiple academic and personal factors. 

10. The curriculum involves students, faculty, and community systems and 
groups in continuing and collaborative efforts. 

1 1. T.i^ program encourages continual linking of people with one another 
acrr-, all systems of the community. 

12. Tne subject matter of the curriculum has as its base the real problems 
encountered by students in their work in the community. 
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13. The program integrates curriculum/research/service for students, fac- 
ulty, and other community participants. 

14. The program provides for pre-service, in-service, and continuing 
education. 

15. Program elements move student responsibility from rhetoric to reality. 

16. The administrative structure is an open system providing for continuing 
change. 

17. The organizational mechanism for the program promotes non- 
competitive collaborative efforts of all in the sense that the develop- 
ment of human services activities in all university units, in other 
institutions, and other community programs does not compete with, 
but contributes to, the accomplishment of the goals of the program. 

18. Program development, including program evaluation, is a continuing 
process upon which improved revisions of program elements are based. 

<» 19. The program provides a mechanism for the voluntary entry and exit of 
faculty, departments, community programs, and individuals based upon 
contractual agreements. 

20. The program provides for changing needs of students through cur- 
riculum development as a process. 

Problems Associated with the Nature of the ?5P?jc:Tn 

We know from the hislar/ of social programs in the United Stater, over the 
past 40 years that Federal programs have not produced many impressively 
succesisful national changes in the delivery of human services. And ws knov/ 
from local university programs across the country that they have not been 
impressively successful in producing the kinds of human services professionals 
that can influence community change to any great degree. 

From this knowledge, it would seem reasonable that human services 
program developers would need to think about education and service models 
that are quite different from traditional models. Not different just to be 
different but different in ways that take into account some of the problems 
that have prevented a greater improvement in human services education and 
practice. Some of these "different" practices have just been listed. 
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Paradoxically, it is these very ' differences from traditional ways of 
proceeding in professional education that may be expected to present problems 
for program developers and implementers. It may be useful to planners in the 
Office of Career Education to plan in advance for expected problems. Some of 
the very general problems associated with the nature of the program have to do 
with: 

1. The time required of program developers to develop and maintain a 
minimal quality of program development; 

2. The difficulty of educating other facult?^ and administrators to "some- 
thing different;" 

3. The difficulty of reversing the competitive image usually attached to new 
programs; 

4. The necessity for full-scale developmental activities as preliminary to the 
implementation of programs; 

5. The need for drastic curriculum revision and development; 

6. The lack of professional expertise in human services; 

7. The complexity of community linking procedures and the time required 
to maintain linkages; 

8. Management and coordination of the multitude of student community 
activities. 



4. PROBLEMS OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

The more serious constraints and problems associated with the development 
of education programs for human services professionals may fall into one or 
more of the following categories: a) Administrative leadership, b) organiza- 
tional processes, or c) human and economic resources. Those who prepare 
proposals for education programs in human services may be expected to 
encounter problems in some or all of these areas as they attempt to secure 
organizational approval and to implement their programs. Because of the 
similarities between human services and career education, the problems for 
human services will be of special interest to career education planners and 
decision-makers at both Federal and local levels. 

This discussion adopts the frame of reference of the planners, developers, or 
proposers of programs and necessarily assumes that the programs in question 
are of sufficient quality that they should be implemented. Judgments 
concerning quality will need to be made in terms of issues that are in the 
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process of being addressed at the national level. The following elaboration of 
the problem areas refers to experiences that one might expect in higher 
education. However, those wiio are employed in systems other than education 
should be able to generalize from most of these' experiences to their own 
special circumstances. 

Administrative Leadership' 

There will, of c'ju;^e, be tlioie administrators who will be helpful; but for 
those proposers and developers programs who happen not to have the good 
fortune of administralive leadership from above tliem, the problems occurring 
from this deficiency are scnous deterrent;-: to program change. While each of 
t!ie other problem areas can prevent severe handicaps to program approval and 
success, strong and imaginative lead'^rship can create alternatives to such 
handicaps. Organizational processes, huy.ian and economic resources, and other 
problems can all be influenced more readily by creative leadership than 
program proposers can influence administrators who are not effective leaders. 

More often than not, administrative deficiencies result from one or a 
combination of two things: a) An administrator's lack of training and 
expertise in contemporary concepts and practices in administration (a 
deficiency often arising from the promotion of people having other skills into 
administrative positions), and b)an administrator's personal needs. It may be 
helpful to list some examples of the deficiency (when it exists) in administra- 
tive leadership above the level of program proposers and implement ers. 

1. For the sake of personal security, unqualified administrators often 
build themselves a "pat" frame of reference from which they view 
every issue. That is, they place each issue within a previously 
determined set, so that any question is assumed to have the same 
"givers." 

2. Such a simplistic conceptual base suggests simplistic questions so that 
the totality of an administrator's curiosity may falJ within such shallow, 
albeit necessar>% questions: "How much will it cost me?", "Where will it 
be housed administratively?", and "Does the program follow the 
traditions of the institution (so I won't have to figure out new ways of 
handling a situation)?". 

It is not that matters of money or practicality are unimportant; but 
there are other practical questions, such as "What are the qualifications 
of the faculty to carry out this program?", "What evidence is th^re that 
students need or want this program?", "What evidence is there that this 
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program wouU! increase enrollmenf?", "What noticeable changes could 
icxpect to see alter 2 yearsT, :ind "How will it contribute to niy owi| 
credit as an effective administrator?". (Administrators generally feel 
they need to pretend they have no such personal concerns about their 
owii effectiveness, which is, of course, nonsense.) 

The personal n;«ed to control found in some administrators has a 
number of concomitants. For example: 

a. They tend not to recognize or utilize fully the human resources 
within their organization; 

b. By rewarding "yes"-people, they tend to discourage 1) dissent or 
plurality 2) open dialogue about issue, and 3) the exercise or 
responsibility by individuals and organizational units under their 
"command"; 

c. They control the amount and nature of infomiation that is available 
to the organization; 

d. They promote competitive rather than collaborative or^nizational 
behavior. 

\ Academic rules and protocol or organizational tradition are often ap- 
' plied in routine, uncreative fashion. Having been stung from previous 
attempts to do thin^ differently, an administrator may adhere more 
rigidly to "the way things have always been around here, in order to 
assure a smooth boatride. Business-as-usual doesn't attract the attention 
of cridcs; but something different brings the self-appointed policemen 
of the organization out of hiding with their arsenal of overt and covert 
resistances. 

5 An administrator's n-ed for personal and job security may require the 
perpetuation of the bureaucratic caste systern. Some -^-^^--'^^^^^'j' 
Ly can remain "clean" in the eyes of the faculty as long as hey keep 
. bureaucracy functioning by carefully following the niles about 
whoni tSy to, whom they allow to talU to them, and who reports 
,0 whom according to a line-authority military P " f 

administrators perpetuate the bureaucracy m order to pr even, 
faculty from appropriating p<>wer being held by the admmistrator. 

6. The need for security may affect an admin ist rat orj^. {^"t'd' nevl" 
many ways, another of which is the need to avoid risk. The "-d 
The wrc'ig tends to result in avoiding the acceptance of responsibihty 
Accountability. If the administrator does not risk acceptmg 
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responsibility, he can point to someone else to be accountable for 
takes and lailures. 



Often incompetent administrators cannot differentiate between the 
value of faculty responsibility and the value of their own clear 
responsibilities and accountability. That is, they cither abnegate 
entirely their administrative leadership, leaving all responsibility for 
program development to faculty; or they assume too many responsi- 
bilities that properly should be delegated. 

7. Those administrators who are not afraid to risk may err in the opposite 
direction by grabbing your proposal and waving it into being with a 
memo to the faculty: "Please be advised that as of October 13, there 
will be a Career Education program undeftlie direction of Dr. X. If you 
have an interest in this subject, please see Dr. X." It is for this reason, 
and other reasons, that ir is wise for program proposers to include in 

. the proposal the proposed process for initiating the program. 

8. "Problem" administrators are often certain, with no glimmer of doubt, 
that they already possess the basic knowledge required to understand a 
particular situation. The issues are assumed to be the same issues 
involved in every other program they have encountered over their 
previous years as adminisUntors. In other words, there is no such thing 
to them as something different. 

9. Because of this ass'jmption, such administrators will not be curious or 
interested in reading or hearing information supplied by you. You 
cannot expect them to read anything that requires more than ttve 
minutes of concentrated attention. The consequence is that they will 
not have acquired the understanding necessary to assess the situation 
with reason and logic 

10. Administrators who do not know how to be administrators may make 
snap diagnoses according to a medical model or management. Such 
diagnoses are based more upon assumptions than upon facts, due to the 
administrator's unwillingness to devote minimal attention to learning 
the facts. 

11. Having (accurately) assessed the incidence of hollow rhetoric accom- 
panying proposals, traditional administrators may accept this reality as 
part of the *'game" and may categorize every positive-sounding word or 
phrase as the usual rhetoric. For proposers of a human services program 
to suggest that it is ^'innovative'', for example, is to say nothing that has 
meaning to university administrators who do not look into the 
substance of proposals. 
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1 ■> Administrators wlu) do not see the relationsliip of programs to the total 
organizational l.caitli and well-being are likely to see the proposal of a 
new program as "your problem", not theirs. Administrative leadership 
cannot be expected from administrators who are blind to the benefits 
(and detriments) of llie various programs to the organization and to 
their own success as administrators. They tend to see getting "your 
.program as a favor to you. rather than a benefit to them or to the 
organization. 

1 ^ Deficient middle-managers (chairpersons and deans) do not generally 
have the sophistication to differentiate among procedures of adminis- 
tration, management, supervision, and above professional leauer- 
ship Administrators who do not understand the meaning of leadership 
tend to polarize their options into either-or extremes. Either they must 
remain totally uninvolved in the development of new programs or they 
must be autocratic manipulators. Those who do not choose to hand 
down edicts fiom on higli may accept, as their only alternative, being 
the helpless victims of the organizational processes which detemune 
outcomes. 

14 Ineffective administrators don't know what the outcomes of their 
■ organization or subsystem should be cecause their statements of goals 
and mission are regarded as rhetoric to satisfy organizational require- 
ments and State boards of higher education. 



Organizational Processes 

The working processes of the organization or the way the organizational 
wheels go around have a considerable influence upon th.e success of prograrn 
development and operations. A few predictable problems in this area are listed 
below. 

1 University policies and procedures are more often obstacles than 
■ facilitating mechanisms. This is because they have a certain base of 
tradition, and are set up with certain assumptions about the way thing 
should be." When new ideas and concepts come along, they do not 
usually fit into the policies and procedures that have previously been 
determined. Another way of saying it is that university policies and 
procedures are set up on the basis of past experiences and existing 
conditions, not taking into account future possibilities for different ways 
of "doing business." 

- The university approval machinery exists to perpetuate and protect the 
bureaucracy the way it is. Programs that do not originate out of 
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departments or specialized units often have no place to originate. When 
programs such as humari services and career education do, out of 
necessity, originate in traditional department structures, they are often 
controlled by that department in ways that are inappropriate to the 
program. 

When it is manageable to get cross-departmental support for a 
multidisciplinary program it is still inextricably rooted in a bureaucratic 
departmental system. For example, the individuals proposing such a 
program still belong, at the proposal stage of development, to their 
respective departments. And they are expected to remain "loyal" to 
them, which means to ensure the survival, perpetuation, and enhance- 
ment of the department. It would be highly unusual for a department 
not to consider disloyal the removing of several of its members or 
personnel lines. 

In those cases where such individuals are eventually based in an 
institute or center, that unit becomes competitive with the former 
departments for resources. In these times of limited resources, faculties 
are more aware and jealous of the use of monies which either have been 
taken from them or could have been added to their own budgets. And 
the new administrative unit to which faculty are added must" take on 
many of the same characteristics of the bureaucracy in order to survive 
the organizational processes. 

If such institutes or centers do not bring in credit hours, they do not, 
without external funding, pay their way. And if they do compete with 
departments for students and/or budget, they are back into the 
competitive bureaucratic model. There are some alternatives to this 
problem, one of which is the Center Model mentioned earlier. 

3. The traditional organizational structure of universities promotes a 
bureaucratic "machine" that can only be managed according to the rules 
of the bureaucracy. Tfie politics of the organization often derives from 
particular personalities in the hfgher administrative positions as well as 
from the tradition of years. Those proposed programs that require more 
contemporary organizational concepts and processes in order to succeed 
in today^s communities are caught in the double bind of choosing 
between two evils-acceding to bureaucratic tradition (compromising 
quality) or insisting upon contemporary programs ("taking on", at 
almost impossible odds, the power of the bureaucracy). 

4. Policies and procedures governing the operational processes pre- 
sent, constraints and problems that often require compromise and 
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changes in the goiils :ind objectives of the proposed program. The issue of 
compromise is a slippery one that should not fall into either-or 
dichotomies. The question requires a thoughtful definition of com- 
promise by the proposers of programs, a predetermined notion of that 
thin line between reasonable compromise and a contradiction of the 
program's purpose or spirit. Program developers would need to ask: At 
what point do compromised changes subvert th • original idea behind the 
program'' In the case of career education, the question might be: At 
what point does the program as it would be changed become something 
other than quality career education? 

5 Bureaucracies tend not to be greatly innuenced by their consumer 
constituencies-at least not until the consumers assume an adversary 
position. In our opinion, the growing consumer movement is changing all 
other community systems more than higher education. Even public 
secondary education-historically charged by society to presence the 
past- is required to deal head-on with consumer constituencies today. 
Perhaps State legislatures are delivering messages to higher education 
through their budget reductions that will eventually require real intemal 
programmatic changes; but for the time being higher education is not 
required in any direct way to respond to its consumers. 

6 When career education programs are administered in departments that 
have names other than career education, they may be expected to faU 
below the department's major priorities. If the program brings in outside 
money it is likely to be greeted as a friendly guest, but when the money 
goes (and continuing Federal funding is a thing of the past), career 
education is likely to be a stepchild instead of one of the fahiUy . 

This attitude can be reduced if the department as a whole makes the 
decision to prepare the program proposal, and if more than a handful ot 
the department are committed to and "involved in working in the 
program. But commitment elicited by money alone is short-lived and less 
than impressive. 

7 Organizations that are rigidly compartmentalized into linear organiza- 
■ tional charts and that deliver their seivices/products in strict isolation 
from- each other see a steady stream of competitive events, all unrelated. 
Consequently there can be little, if any, orchestration of the prograrn 
beyond the level of rhetoric. Programs that are planned m line with 
contemporary organizational practices must still survive within their 
larger bureaucratic organizational homes. 
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8. The university is :i uniquely vested interest engaged in questionable 
connicts-of-intcrest. It determines programmatic needs, develops pro- 
grams, funds them internally (tluougli annual budget allocations) 
delivers the programs, and then evaluates them. This parasitic relation- 
ship feeds a closed system of organizational processes. 

Human and Economic Resources 

Human resources for human services education are extremely limited for ? 
number of reasons beyond the obvious national economic problems. First 
i..iere are few. if any, higher education programs in the country that have 
mmed or are presently training professionals in human services as a field- 
consequently there are few professionals who are qualified to develop human 
services education programs (defined according to the contemporary human 
services movement). 

Those programs carrying the title human services have been in reality special 
interest fields; e.g., social work, corrections, psychology, urban studies, 
coun.seling. Upon examining the course titles, syllabi, and bibliographies one 
discovers that the subject content of such programs is really specialized training 
for a single field. Few professionals have had both community experience 
across systems and doctoral level training in a cross-systems human services 
program. It is natural that the training programs developed by "-eld specialists 
would show the influence of their own single system perspective. 

Recognition of the existing vac jum at the graduate level is likely to s'ir 
universities into human services education in the near future, but during the 
interim until graduate programs begin to offer "real" human services content, 
the problem of human resources will be acute. Education programs for 
specialized human services personnel such as career education professionals 
may. be a motivating force for new directions in graduate education for other 
specialists. 

But career education has a special distinction that must be considered 
Career education, like human .ser/ices, is not an academic field in the 
traditional sense because it does not represent a single system, as most other 
agencies and fields do. It is this broadness of concern, crossing the entire 
network of the community as well as academic fields, that brings a greater 
opportunity to influence other fields and the community in general. 

While each of the social systems (education, manpower, health, mental 
health, welfare, law enforcement, and others) is responding to the national 
trends toward recognizing the interrelationships existing among all systems 
each system naturally sees itself as the center and primary focus of these 
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relationships. Like Iniiiiaii scmccs. career education is in a better position to 
view national and community needs without promoting a single professional 
field as the primary interest and central force. 

Retraining of human semces professionals requires certain conditions not 
generally existing: It requires available training programs representmg con- 
temporary human services education. It requires economic resources and 
support from institu^?ions, or the ability of the institution to get along without 
individuals who finance their own training on leaves-of-absence. It requires an 
in-service training system on the university's own campus using time and 
competencies of its own already-trained faculty if such exists. And it may 
require reallocation of resources from existing programs that do not have an 
equally high priority in the university's mission and goals. 

in the^e difficult economic? times, all of these things make retraining in 
human services a problem. Only those universities that formally and publicly 
declare human services a high priority will be able to accomplish the 
introduction of quality programs. Master's-level professionals are not ordinanly 
available as teachers of human services in universities where organizational 
requirements for most teaching positions include the doctoral degree. 

A third major human resources problem concerns the professional identity 
of university personnel who are potential trainees. People who have spent their 
time and money for many years in order to reach the point where they can 
wear the label, professional "X", and can qualify for professional jobs in their 
specialization are not eager to "start over" in a new field. One's ego does not 
easUy accept the possibility that his professional preparation may have been 
inadequate. Having achieved the pinnacle, we do not ordinarily want to place 
ourselves at the bottom of another ladder and become a student again. Personal 
identity as a professional, especially in universities, accustoms us to teaching 
others what we know, and the humble label of student can reduce the 
ego-rewards of being "at the top" of the knowledge ladder. Most readers have 
experienced-if not in themselves, in others-the Professor-Doctor syndrome 
where having the title supercedes any and all other criteria for professional 
competence. 

Associated with such ego problems are jo'o-related practical pro'olerns for 
university professors. The bureaucratic systems of universities generally tol ow 
the traditional departmental organization, even when departments are called 
"faculties" or "di/isions." The individual's reward system is tied to his 
organizational home where recommendations for promotions, tenure, and 
salary increases originate. Even when organizaUonal structures permit trans- 
ferring to a human services "home," professionals do not lightly give up the.r 
colleagues and the security they have finally achieved in their professional 
homes. 
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Becoming a lujinaii services professional is more risky than becoming a 
professional in other academic disciplines, for other disciplines are already 
established with history, tradition, and academic respect that does not have to 
be won. It is even less enticing to fiirl with human services when it has no 
organizational home, for one can be regarded within his own department as a 
traitor. And most professionals know this. 

In-service education programs for on-the-job human services professionals, 
when offered by universities, are generally quite similar, if not identical, to the 
campus programs in terms of content. When in-service education is provided by 
the agency of employment, it is almost never offered in ilaboration with 
other systems and represents subject matter related ^ nly lu the particular 
system of employment, not to human services as a generalist Held. 

Die constraints to human services education attributable to economic 
austerity are known to everyone and require little comment. While there may 
be better opportunities for external funding for human services education than 
lor most single academic fields, those opportunities can not be realized without 
human resources and time. In order to receive external funding the university 
must provide 1 ) qualified ^luiman servicers" and 2) the time to develop quality 
proposals. The Federal funding route is no longer the routine answer to 
economic resources in most human service systems and it presents a special 
problem for graduate human services education programs. 

Effective human services program development in higher education is 
significantly different from program development in a single or multidis- 
ciplinary field. Human services is a new professional field and program 
development requires simultaneous development of the field. The fields of 
social work, corrections, counseling, psychology, and the like are already- 
developed fields, having reasonably long-existing organizational homes. Tradi- 
tional grant writings can occur while one sits comfortably in his "home'\ 
confident in the knowledge that his work brings with it rewards from his 
de partment. 



Grant writing in a new field has no such luxury. Grant writingin an existing 
academic field is built upon a professional subject matter that has, for the most 
part, already been developed nationally ss well as in the university. The subject 
matter is familiar and accepted in the organization. One does not have to sell 
psychology to the university at the same time that he writes a proposal in some 
area of psychology. He has only to sell the particular aspect of psychology. 

h is not so easy in human services. And the same wUl be true for career 
education since it has not been an academic professional field in graduate 
education. This is another reason why career education and human services can 



be good bedfellows in their efforts to build new educational programs for 
professionals. 

Without external funding and sufficient dollars allocated by State legisla- 
tures, universities must look to reallocation of existing monies. Such a task 
sounds easier than it is. Most budgets are locked in lo fixed personnel lines 
(and, as we have said earlier, most faculties are not eager to learn anything 
new). In order to reallocate in a rational manner, universities will be forced to 
specify their priorities in much more specific terms than they have had to in 
the past. 

Historically, a university could state its priorities in quite general terms, 
allowing for support and happiness from all quarters within the organization. 
Budgets have been decided in the "back room" without the necessity of public 
accounting to the faculty. (FacuUies themselves, who are not known for their 
information-sharing tendencies, have unwitringly protected the administra- 
tion's secrecy.) In these days, when an organization places Department "X" as 
number 20 in a list of priorities. Department "X" is no longer purring content, 
and it creates problems for administrators. Even being number 20 on a list is 
not quite so hard to swallow as having a specific amount of dollars v;ithdrawn 
from a budget already seen by the department as barebones. 

When departments have been created to house programs, the phasing-out of 
programs often means the loss of an enrire department. The loss of 
departments means the university must either terminate faculty or reassi^ 
them to other units. In thn university culture of specialization, reassignment is 
analogous to sending an Eskimo whaler to be president of General Motors, or 
vice-versa. Reassignment of faculty requires retraining and we have already 
discussed those problems as they relate to human services. 

In a compeUtive environment like the university, there are not many 
departments that volunteer for extincrion. And when unilateral decisions are 
made by higher administrators, disgrunUed faculty cry foul. For some reason, 
faculty seem not to object to the ''fat" at higher administrative levels as much 
as to inequities among faculties. Perhaps it is the paternal tradiUon of 
bureaucracies that makes it acceptable for Daddy to say no and that keeps 
sibling rivalry prosperous. 

Another problem associated with reallocation concerns the student con- 
stituencies who are beginning, albeit slowly, to recognize that they, too, are 
consumers just like "real" community citizens. Dropping a program or half its 
staff does not always sit well v^th the students who were depending upon that 
program for their own professional preparation. 
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The human services Organic Model presents a reasonable alternative to such 
obstacles to program development. Following such a model could provide a 
vehicle for economic survival of certain departments through imaginative 
hnking and consortia with community systems. 



5. CONCEPTS OF PREVENTION IN PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Both prevention and program development were included as content areas 
described in Section 3. Because the development of education programs for 
human services personnel is itself a human services activity, many of the human 
services concepts to be learned in the education curriculum are, of course 
applicable and useful to developers of training programs. 

The concept of prevention is familiar in the professional literature of public 
health, community mental health, law enforcement and corrections and 
education, hi this section, we havb suggested a few general concepts of program 
development that may help to 1) avert the occurrence of many problems 
(primary prevention), 2) reduce the seriousness and duration of those problems 
that do occur (secondary prevention), and 3) minimize the aftereffects and 
secondary consequences of problems (tertiary prevention). 

Given the previously described problems that program developers may 
encounter, we suggest some preventive actions that are applicable to most 
university settings. They evolve from a simple combination of primary 
prevention, program development, and organizational development (a third 
human services content area), and are intended merely as representative 
examples ot prevention in program development. 

I. Program Development Model or ."toi-The single most important pre- 
ventive concept for program developers to take into account is the 
necessity for creating, even before the program proposal is written, a 
model or plan for the process of program development. Such a model 
woiild set forth the plan of operation to be followed in the process of 
program development. The success of any program depends largely upon 
the professional quality of the program development process before the 
program begins. 

2. Developmental Stages. -Many problems can be circumvented if the major 
decision points in program development define the boundaries of 
developmental sJages within a continuing process rather than denote 
incidents in an undifferentiated process. For example, the program 
development team may identify certain actions and conditions that 
comprise the first stage of development; and the actual writing of the 
proposal may not occur until the second stage (after the necessary 
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conditions have been met and preliminary actions taken). Those v/ho 
follow this concept will prevent the well-known "wasted" efforts of so 
many program proposers who devote time and efforts to the writing of a 
proposal that they discover only after-the-fact was intended to gather dust 
in the bottom drawer of an administrator's desk, or was intended to be 
one of several competing proposals with which they would not have 
chosen to compete. If program developers discover in advance these and 
other realities, they have the opportunity to decide to spend their energies 
on other things that have a better-chance to succeed. 

3. Open Options and Contingency Flans. -Vrogi^m developers should build in 
to their model a continuing system of open options and contingency plans. 
For example, should your efforts to "sell" a new program direction to the 
university be unsuccessful or should your contribution become adulterated 
along the way, your program development team may decide at any stage in 
the process that program development should not continue to go forward 
until the necessary conditions are met. Such conditions are those basic 
requirements that would be set forth in the program development model. 

4. Public Sanction and Support.-The proposed development model should 
be put in writing, should be agreed upon by each member of the team, and 
should be the basis of a written request of the appropriate administrator 
for his written and public approval of the process you propose to follow. 
Even when university approval mechanisms are primarily faculty processes, 
it is still essential to formalize sanction and support from the appropriate 
administrators at various stages of development. 

As we have indicated earlier, many administrators have a set position of 
neutrality (bordering on disinterest) with regard to program development. 
While there can be advantages in being free from an administrator's 
control, it is no advantage to have the major administrator completely 
uninvolved and unconcerned. An administrator who has "bought in" 
(participated in formal negotiations) to the program development plan and 
who has a vested interest in its eventual success, is likely to exercise some 
leadership on behalf of the program. 

Program developers who are willing to play the game under risk-free 
administration should not be surprised if the administrator "bails out" on 
program development after ihc program planners have already contributed 
their time, ener^es, and expertise well beyond their job descriptions, or 
after the organization already "owns" some of the products of the 
program developers (e.g., new curriculum). But public sanction and 
support are likely to reduce casual and irresponsible "changes of heart." 
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5. Commitment t,f Organizational Umt<!. -Tui organizational home of the 
program should be expected to dech:e career education (or human 
services) a priority and should provide appropriate support of its chosen 
priority. Departments or units that derive benefits of enrollment, 
curriculum dcweiopment, and other rewards of program de.elopinent 
should make a public commitment to your efforts. Under no circum- 
stances should program developers allow their departments to "have it 
both ways:'' To enjoy the benefits without appropriately rewarding the 
program developers for their efforts. 

6. Control of the Development Proeess. --The authors of an idea must be 
ready to exercise their freedom to "stop."" It is the inability to say no that 
we feel creates, by default, so many bastardized programs in higher 
education. If you are, to be held accountable, either officially or 
informally, for the success or failure of the proposal and/or its 
iniplenientatioii, you must not allow the quality and nature of the 
program or the proposal to be under the control of others who are free 
from accountability. If you work within a framework of open options, 
you have the option of withdrawing your contribution (program develop- 
ment) to the organization until the process of development is under the 
control of those who are both qualified and accountable. 

The determination of faculty subgroups to retain control over the 
quality of programs for which they are responsible is often regarded in the 
university community as presumptuous and arrogant. Breakers of tradition 
are in vulnerable positions within their academic communities, but 
accepters of tradition are equally vulnerable if they compromise their 
professional integrity by silently condoning inferior programs. 

7. Theft-proof Development. -?To^m\ developers have a professional re- 
sponsibility to ensure that their scholarship and expertise will not be 
appropriated by unqualified units or individuals for academically or 
professionally inappropriate purposes. In the vested interest, turf-bound 
system of university bureaucracies, it is not unusual for curriculum 
development, program concepts, or the scholarly work of program 
developers to be used and compromised by others in business-as-usual 
operations. Student consumers are entitled to some protection of the 
quality of their educational programs. 

8. Open Communication -ProffiUm developers do not need to participate in 
secret, under the table, back-room politics even when they are the 
accepted culture of the organization. Free and open access to information 
in the process of program development is an advantage to the program. 
Memoranda recording major decisions and developments (with copies to 
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all appropriate persons) help to keep the process public and the actors 
accountable. 

9. Early Participation and Linking System.-h is important to involve the 
appropriate faculty and staff, as well as consumers and community agency 
personnel, early in the process of program development. The program 
development model should include a system of linking all participants in 
program development. 

10. A Program Development Mechanism. -?xo^zm developers should "ed- 
ucate" their organizations by practicing a more contemporary model of 
program development. There is a recognizable pattern of higher admin- 
istration in many universities that deals with problems and programs as if 
they were a series of unrelated events rather than a part of a single 
environmental process. The university, we feel, does not need a continua- 
tion of fragmented, unrelated new-program proposals. What universities 
need is a system of change-^ system that conceptualizes change as a 
process rather than a series of disparate events. 

We believe universities should be given a mechanism for development 
that will provide a sound base of operation for future activities relating to 
human services. Such a mechanism could also serve as a model for 
university development in other areas according to a general ecological 
framework. The system of change that te guided our work has been the 
Organic Model.' " 

1 1 Program Evaluation. -The program evaluauon plan should be an integral 
part of the program development model rather than an "afterthought 
activity added to the proposal. In other words, program evaluation and 
program development are best carried out as parts of the same process. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NATIONAL PLANNING 

It was stated earlier that career education has the option of using 

a) programs that are an integral part of human services programs, and/or 

b) programs of career education that include human services components. The 
subject needs to be studied and considered by career education professionals 
but it may be helpful to mention a few advantages of each that appear at first 
glance. 
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Some advantages of utili/jng broader human services programs are: 

This contemporary movement is in Une with the general direction of the 
Department of Health, EducaticHi, and Weliare as indicated by former 
Secretary Richardson and by recent statements of the present Secretary 
Mathews. 



2. It would be ultimately less c.;-.!/ to HEW in terms of both Federal and 
State dollars, and less costly to local institutions. 

3. The heterogeneity of the student constituency would broaden the perspec- 
tive of career education professionals-to-be. 

4. Such programs could be a vehicle for intersystems collaboration at the 
Federal level. Career education could be a leader in the implementation of 
intr:igovernmental coordination held in high priority by HEW. 

5. This option helps to avoid the oversupply of manpower by preparing 
professionals whose specialization provides for mobility across jobs, across 
systems, and across communities. 

Some advantages of the second option are: 

1. New career education training could begin sooner if programs are 
managed as strictly career education. (There are few, if any, existing 
programs in human services today that would be available as appropriate 
vehicles.) 

2. Career education would have a more direct influence upon and control over 
the nature and quality of programs if Federal dollars are used for career 
education—only programs. 

3. Sooner outcomes could be expected. 

4. Career education-only programs would be more immediately manageable 
at Federal, State, and local levels. 

We have limited our recommendations to the areas of general planning 
because it seems more appropriate that the details of planning should be 
considered as a part of a second process in which professional career education 
specialists would be the primary movers. We hope they will be influenced in 
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their final decisions by the ideas set forth in this monograph. The following 
suggestions, then, are general in nature. 

1. A thorough and thoughtful consideration of the scope of career educator 
training requires that we think beyond the education of only career 
education personnel to the need for the education of others upon whom 
the success of career education demands. 

Decision-makers in liigher administrative positions have a tremendous 
influence upon the success or failure of both education/training programs 
of personnel at local levels and also career education service programs 
where they are delivered. Administrator/decision-makers who do not 
understand the basic concepts underlying career education or the place of 
career education in human services can do more, intentionally or 
unintentionally, to prevent the success of career education as a national 
movement than most of us suspect. It is for this reason that we believe it is 
important for career education at the national level to plan specifically and 
to solicit ideas for models or ways of educating this important group. 

Another important group that influences the success or failure of 
(quality) programs is the support personnel who are not assigned directly 
to career education but who are expected to incorporate career education 
practices into their own job roles. This would include faculties In 
educational institutions and all kinds of human services personnel in other 
community systems. 

Two other groups are a) those personnel other than career education 
specialists who will be doing **front-line" career education, and b) the 
consumers of career cducation-the obvioiiS recipients o^* career education. 

2. At all levels of career education, there is an imperative need to include 
consideration and participation of th..^ consumers of career education. 
There are, of course, many kinds and levels of consumers: a) The ultimate 
person to whom career education is delivered (in schools, this would be 
students; in busines; it would be employees or trainees; in community 
agencies, the recipients of services); b) the potential career educator; 
c) parents of caree: educatees; d) administrjtors and staff of all com- 
munity systems; e) legislators; 0 citizens in ;:;eneral. 

The juggling act is to take all of these consumers into-account without 
subverting or compromising the primary purpose of help as the major 
focus. But there has been a most serious neglect, we believe, in the absence 
of consumer participation in both the development and delivery of career 
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education. The implication --^'they don't know what they need"-would be 
damaging to the future of career education. 

3. The traditional goal of the helping professions has been standardization of 
professional education programs in order to ensure quality-quality being 
equated with standardization. But when the goal is for all programs to 
look alike there is good reason to doubt whether quality education is being 
delivered to each of the different consumer constituencies who have 
different needs, different educational backgrounds, and different employ- 
ment experiences. 

Quality may have to be defined differently. Perhaps the minimal 
qualifications specified for education programs should not be content 
areas as much as other characteristics. For example: a) Evidence of the 
adaptation of education programs to consumer and community needs, 
b) built-in mechanisms for continuing change instead of eternal vigilence 
against the changing nature of programs usually prescribed by the 
professions, and c) more emphasis upon the qualifications of the personnel 
who deliver the programs. 

4. At the Federal level, the Office of Career Education could enter into its 
criteria for awarding grants, specific requirements concerning university 
training programs (when they are related to the proposals under 
consideration). Such requirements would either force university programs 
into more contemporary directions or reward and support those 
non-university programs that do comply with the higher standards-the 
latter being merely an indirect influence upon university change. 

5. The same general considerations could be included in requirements for 
Federal monies which go to State and local education agencies for new 
programs. A necessary condition for their utilizing university curriculum, 
workshops, or program evaluation might be that these systems "en- 
courage" change in university programs through th.;ir own pre-conditions. 

6. Some portion of Federal monies could be provided for demonstration 
programs that have shown evidence of the contemporary utilization of 
human services and/or career education concepts and practices. This 
funding could be available for university and/or non-university programs. 

7. Some portion of Federal monies could be provided directly to community 
systems, if this is possible, for education and training proposals that 
include evidence of prior utilization of human services and/or career 
education principles. Evidence would be provided that a) commitment 
preceded the request for money and b) career education was delivered 
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without Federal funds. Such funds would be incentive funds more than 
support funds. 

8. Some portion of career education monies could support the collaborative 
development of education programs of career education personnel by 
universities or non-university groups with community systems. Such 
proposals would presuppose the existence of some kind of human services 
collaborative mechanism or organizational unit as opposed to the 
traditional committees, task forces, and advisory councils. 

9. Wiile such directions as those listed above would need to be developed 
more specifically, it would also be important to leave the door open for 
new and original ideas that would accompany proposals. That is, the 
requirements and criteria should not be so specific that they prevent other 
possibly superior criteria from being generated. (Guideline criteria for the 
rating of proposals should not add up to 100 percent, but should leave 
some portion of the scale for new criteria that can be added by the rater.) 

10. The Office of Career Education should look into the possibility of 
exercising leadership in a number of human services efforts that would 
integrate and coordinate some of the most obviously interrelated activities 
occurring within HEW and also between HEW and other Government 
departments. It would seem reasonable to assume, from Secretary 
Mathews' statements, that the Secretary's Office would be seeking this 
kind of inter-system coordination and would lend assistance tov/ard this 
end. Just a few examples of such possibilities are: 

a. OCE could encourage the potential interfaces that would make it 
possible for Federal and State legislation to benefit from the coordina- 
tion and integration of the efforts of those who have interrelated 
interests and purposes. Operationally this would mean more than 
presently existing inter-agency activities. It would mean that input into 
the legislative processes might be broadened to include those systems 
and organizations, both v^thin and outside Government offices, that 
have a legitimate contribution to make. 

Such efforts could occur in relation to a) influencing the content of 
new legislation before the stage of formal deliberation, b) improving 
legislation through input into amendments to existing legislation, and 
c) contributing to the effective implementation of legislation through 
input to the offices that administer programs. Examples of such 
legislation are: (Coming out of HEW), the National Health Planning 
and Resource Development Act, the Health Maintenance Orgamzations 
Act, and the proposed Allied Services Act, and (coming out of other 
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departments), the Housing and Community Development Act and the 
Comprehensive limployment And Training Act. 



In return, specific career education legislation would benefit from 
coordination with such sources as the Law Enforcement Assistance Act, 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Title XX of the Social Security Act,' 
and the 1975 Amendments to the Community Mental Health Centers 
Act. Obviously these legislative examples can be utilized for the process 
of influencing program in both directions and in all possible combinat- 
ions. 



b. OCE could take steps to make input into organizations and/or their 
divisions or subsystems which have not been a traditional part of the 
career education "network"; e.g., the American Society of Public 
Administration, the National Council of Community Mental Health 
Centers, American Orthopsychiatric Association, Princeton University's 
Business Today student program, and the American Public Health 
Association, whose 1975 annual convention theme, it is interesting to 
note, was "Health and Work in America." 

c. OCE could take steps to develop the mutual human services potential 
which has been documented in the special task force report. Work in 
America ' and in The Boundless Resource'^ of the National Man- 
power Institute. 

Tlie recommendations for national planning, in order to be both contem- 
porary and futuristic, must be considered a) in the larger context of national 
directions for comprehensive and integrated human services networks, and 
b) with more realistic thinking regarding help-giving itself. 

The individual is both a human resource and a person with human needs and 
wants. Society and its communities represent the same duality. In their 
organized systems and networks they deliver services; but society, too, has 
collective needs. In the organic relationship between individuals and society 
(their organized collective), each provides resources for the needs of the other. 
All of this is occurring within the context of people's personal concerns about 
"work," "labor," "leisure," "boredom," "recreation," "retirement," "living," 
and "dying,'' as well as desires for "fun," "productivity," "relevance," and 
"meaning." 
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In their interfaciiii; relationship, education, training, and career education 
Mill need to address both the historical issues of the work ethic and the 
contemporary and future issues suggested by the I^rdstown syndrome. The 
human services directions of the TO's and SO's'^ provide a context withm 
which career education can evolve as they both confront the very nature of hfe 
itself. The Hoyts. Mariands, Bells, Richardsons, and Wirtzes have provided us 
with a sound beginning upon which to build. 
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